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A TEST IN COMPREHENSION AT SIGHT 


There appears to be some doubt in the minds of 
teachers of Latin regarding the test in comprehension 
at sight which is to be made a part of the examinations 
set by the College Board after 1928, and I have thought 
that the publication of some examples of such tests 
might help some readers of Latin Notes. I am send- 
ing you one that I set for my third-year class a short 

time ago. Of course, I do not pretend to say that the 
~ tests set by the College Board will resemble mine 
in the slightest, in arrangement or detail. All that I 
have in mind is to show teachers that it is possible to set 
an examination on a new piece of Latin without calling 
for the translation of the passage. 

I used for this test a passage that had been set by 
the Board some years ago for sight translation, omitting 
the caption. I have often held that it would be a 
satisfactory test to require a descriptive caption to be 
written for a new piece of Latin, without asking for a 
translation of the whole passage. 

Singulari vir ingenio Aristoteles et paene divino 
ipsene errat an alios vult errare, cum scribit Eudemum 
Cyprium,' familiarem? suum, iter in Macedoniam 
facientem Pheras venisse, quae erat urbs in Thessalia 
tum nobilis, ab Alexandro autem tyranno crudeli 
dominatu* tenebatur; in eo igitur oppido ita graviter 
aegrum! Eudemum fuisse ut omnes medici diffiderent ; 
ei visum in quiete’ egregia facie’ iuvenem’ dicere fore ut 
perbrevi® convalesceret, paucisque diebus interiturum 
Alexandrum tyrannum, ipsum autem quinquennio® 
post domum esse rediturum’ Atque ita quidem 
prima statim scribit Aristoteles consecuta, et con- 
valuisse Eudemum et ab uxoris fratribus interfectum 
tyrannum; quinto autem anno exeunte, cum esset spes 
ex illo somnio!® in Cyprum illum ex Sicilia esse redit- 
urum, proeliantem eum ad Syracusas occidisse;" 
ex quo ita illud somnium esse interpretatum, ut cum 
animus Eudemi e corpore excesserit, tum domum re- 
vertisse videatur. 


1. What is the question asked in the first sentence? 
2. What is the meaning of medici diffiderent? 
3. What was the first prediction? 
4. Was it fulfilled ? 
5. What was the second prediction’ 
}. Just how was it fulfilled ? 
7. What was the third prediction? 
How did Eudemus expect it to be fulfilled ’ 
9. What did happen to him? 

10. How was this explained as a fulfilment of the 
dream 

11. What is the construction of ingento? 

12. What is the construction of Pheras? 

13. How should nobilis be translated here? 

14. Explain the mood of tenebatur. 

15. Explain the tense of tenebatur. 


'Cyprium, of Cyprus. “familiarem, intimate. *dominatu, rule. 
‘aegrum, sick. *qutete, sleep. ‘facie, beauty. ‘tuvenem, youth. 
‘perbrevi, equivalent to perbrevi tempore. %quinquennio, used for 
quinque annis. 'somnio, dream. “occidisse, from cado. 


16. Explain the tense of futsse. 

17. Explain the tense of diffiderent. 

18. Explain the construction of the clause ut 
convalesceret. 

19. Why is it not in the same construction as 
interiturum? 

20. What is the construction of qutnquennio? 


JOHN C. KIRTLAND 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


THE BACKGROUND FOR THE CICERO YEAR 


The triumvirate, ‘‘translation, prose, and vocabu- 
lary,” are such traditionally accepted parts of a language 
course that they are usually carried through with 
orderly precision. But the other portions, though 
considered important and included in requirements, 
lapse through sheer crowding out by the “big three.”’ 
Adequate provision for teaching the historical, political, 
and social background is one of these. When can this 
be done? When can this be made the predominating 
aim of the assignments? 

Consider for a moment what is perhaps the usual 
procedure. The Cicero editions provide ample and 
excellent material for the political and historical re- 
quirements of the text. At the beginning of each 
oration, and in connection with opportunities which 
come up in the translation, attention, more or less 
adequate, is given. But it all seems incidental to the © 
student, disassociated from the business of the day. 
If he has already had Roman history, his attitude 1s 
that ‘‘that’s history and not Latin.”’ If he has not 
studied ancient history, he feels honorably excused. 
And to a certain extent, both points of view are but 
natural. Only in so far as this material vitally con- 
tributes to the study of Cicero, illuminating and welding 
it together, can it be presented to the student for his 
interest and individual acceptance. 

The following plan has been tried in an effort to solve 
this problem. The usual and casual procedure men- 
tioned above is continued in conjunction with the 
orations. Undoubtedly, and especially if the orations 
have been read chronologically in the order of their 
delivery, every student has gained considerable miscel- 
laneous information concerning Roman history and 
government, which he will retain. The “rounding up” 
occurs just before the final oration. The reading of 
selected Letters is planned for this time. They are 
easier reading, the notes are copious and the assistance 
from a teacher, such as the sustained oration requires, 
is not needed. So the class is asked to read care- 
fully chosen selections of the Letters for two weeks, in 
regular assignments, with the understanding that dur- 
ing that time there will be no class translations 
(questions, however, are answered at the beginning of 
each class period), but that a test will be given at the 
end of the allotted time. Tests have proven that the 
pupils’ preparation has been as usual and, furthermore, 


that this individual responsibility for assignments has 
been in itself worth-while experience. 

Thus time in the class periods is provided for a 
systematic treatment of the Roman world of Cicero’s 
day. It is not necessary to describe the program in 
detail. Any teacher can easily think of abundant 
attractive material. It is only important that it be 
arranged with definite aim and purpose, and with as 
much care and resource as any other part of the course. 
The general plan, however, is biographical and social 
rather than historical and political. Cicero’s life is the 
peg on which to hang all the class discussions, talks, 
and reports. High school pupils enjoy biographies 
keenly. Cicero, the man of his times, stirs their imagi- 
nations, and this period of consideration visualizes 
humanly the whole year’s work. As a method, the plan 
insists that the class theme shall supplement and 
correlate with the appointed Letter for that day. 
Suffice it to say that two weeks is sufficient for (1) re- 
view and outline of essential political and historical facts; 
(2) for an intimate acquaintance with Cicero through 
the discussion of the events of his life; (3) for forming 
through his Letters and supplementary English books 
clear conceptions of the social life and customs of 
Cicero’s age. -And this without a ‘‘break”’ in the Latin. 

—MARY L. BREENE 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SELECTIONS FROM EUTROPIUS 


(Teubner texts of Eutropius may be bought for about fifty cents 
and make excellent material for sight reading. Cp 2 Board 
Examinations have been known to use passages from this 
author.) 

I have been reading Eutropius with a special class for 
the last month and experience again shows how desirable 
an author he is, not for steady diet, but once in a while. 
There are countless passages of assorted lengths and 
difficulty which make ideal sight work and their content 
is often very interesting. His late Latin syntax is more 
a help than a hindrance, because the boys are all anxious 
to condemn non-classical constructions when they find 
them. Surely the passages I enclose will interest every 
student. 

Conspiracy of Catiline 

M. Tullio Cicerone oratore et C. Antonio consulibus, anno ab 
urbe condita sescentesimo octogesimo nono, L. Sergius Catilina, 
nobilissimi generis vir, sed ingenii pravissimi, ad delendam patriam 
coniuravit cum quibusdam claris quidem, sed audacibus viris. 
A Cicerone urbe expulsus est. Socii eius deprehensi in carcere 
strangulati sunt. Ab Antonio, altero consule, Catilina ipse victus 
proelio est interfectus. 

Bk. VI, Ch. 15 


Death of Julius Caesar 


Caesar bellis civilibus toto orbe compositis Romam rediit. 
Agere insolentius coepit et contra consuetudinem Romanae 
libertatis. Aliaque regia ac paene tyrannica fecit. Ergo in eum 
a sexaginta vel amplius senatoribus equitibusque Romanis 
coniuratum est. Praecipui fuerunt inter coniuratos duo Bruti 
ex eo genere Bruti, qui primus Romae consul fuerat et reges 
expulerat, et C. Cassius et Servilius Casca. Ergo Caesar, cum 
inter ceteros venisset ad curiam, tribus et viginti vulneribus 
confossus est. 

Bk. VI, Ch. 25 (adapted) 


Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul 


Anno urbis conditae nonagesimo tertio C. Iulius Caesar, qui 
postea imperavit, cum L. Bibulo consul est factus. Decreta est 
ei Gallia et Illyricum cum legionibus decem. Is primus vicit 
Helvetios, qui nunc Sequani appellantur, deinde bellis gravissimis 
usque ad Oceanum Brittanicum processit. Domuit autem annis 
novem fere omnem Galliam, quae inter Alpes, flumen Rhodanum, 


Rhenum et Oceanum est. Brittanis mox bellum intulit, quibus 
ante eum ne nomen quidem Romanorum cognitum erat, eosque 
victos, obsidibus acceptis, stipendiarios fecit. 
Bk. VI, Ch. 17 (adapted) 
—JOHN F. GUMMERE 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


A WELL-KNOWN STORY 


This text, designed for rapid reading and drill in 
forms and syntax. through question and answer, is 
printed for the purpose of discovering whether teachers 
are interested in this type of material for use in the 
first six weeks of the second year. 


TRANsITUS MArRis RuBRI 
I 

Cum autem émisisset Pharad populum, eds circumdaxit Deus 
per viam déserti, quae est iuxta mare rubrum. Et cum nunti- 
atum esset régi Aegyptidrum ffigisse populum, immiaitatum est 
cor Pharadnis et servorum eius, et dixérunt: ‘‘Quid voluimus 
facere, ut dimitter¢mus Israélitas, né servirent nobis?”” Ifnxit 
ergo currum, et omnem populum suum sécum édaxit. Tulitque 
sexcentds curriis éléctds, et quidquid in Aegyptd curruum fuit, 
et ducés tdtius exercittis. Cumque persequerentur Aegyptii 
vestigia praecédentium, reppertrunt eds in castris super mare. 
Cumque appropinquavisset Pharad6, filii Israélis, oculds levantés, 
Aegyptids post sé vidérunt. Et multum timuérunt, clama- 
véruntque ad Dominum, et dixérunt Moist: ‘‘Forsitan non erant 
sepulcra in Aegyptd; ided nods tulisti ut in sdlitadine morerémur. 
Cur hoc facere voluisti, ut nds ex Aegypt6 dédiicerés? Nonne 
iste est sermd, quem loquébamur tibi in Aegypto, dicentés: 
‘‘Recéde 4 nobis, ut Aegyptiis servidmus. Multd enim melius 
erat servire eis, quam in sdlitiidine mori.” Et ait populd Moises: 
‘‘Nolite timére; state, et vidéte magnalia Domini quae hodie 
factirus est. Aegyptids enim, quds nunc vidétis, numquam in 
futGrum vidébitis. Dominus pugnabit prod vobis, et vos tacé- 
bitis.”” 

NOTES 
quidquid curruum fuit .. . whatever chariots there were 
super mare .. . by the sea 
servire eis . . . to serve them 
in sdlitiidine . . . in the desert, in the wilderness 
magnalia . . . the wonders 
II 

Dixitque Dominus Moisi:‘ ‘Quid clamas ad mé? Loquere 
filiis Israélis ut proficiscantur. Ta éleva virgam tuam, et extende 
manum tuam super mare, et divide illud, ut gradiantur filii 
Israélis in mediO mari per siccum.’’ Cumque extendisset Moises 
manum super mare, abstulit illud Dominus flante vent vehemente 
et frente tota nocte, et vertit in siccum: divisaque est aqua. 
Et ingressi sunt filii Israélis per medium sicci maris; erat enim 
aqua miirus 4 dextra et 4 laevd. Persequentésque Aegyptil 
ingressi sunt post eds, et omnis equitatus Pharaodnis, currfis eius 
et equités, per medium mare. Iamque advénerat vigilia mata- 
tina, et ecce! respiciéns Dominus super castra AegyptiOrum per 
columnam ignis et nfibis, interfécit exercitum edrum, et subvertit 
rotas curruum, ferébanturque in profundum. Dixérunt ergo 
Aegyptii: ‘‘Fugiamus Israélem. Dominus enim pugnat pro els 
contra nés."’ Et ait Dominus Moisi: ‘‘Extende manum tuam 
super mare, ut revertantur aquae ad Aegyptids, super curriis et 
equités edrum.’"’” Cumque extendisset Moises manum contra 
mare, reversum est prima lfice ad pridrem locum. Fugientibusque 
Aegyptiis occurrérunt aquae, et involvérunt eds in mediis 
fluctibus. Reversaequae sunt aquae, et obruérunt currfis et 
equités cfincti exercitfis Pharadnis; nec finus quidem ex eis 
superfuit. Filii autem Israélis per mare siccum contendérunt, 
et aquae eis erant quasi pro mfird 4 dextra et 4 sinistra. Libera- 
vitque Dominus dié illa Israélitas dé mana Aegyptiorum. 


NOTES 
flante ventd vehemente et frente... by a strong wind raging and 
blowing 
vertit in siccum . . . turned it into dry land 
vigilia matiitina . . . the morning 
in profundum .. . into the deep 


the 


IMITATIONS OF THE STYLE OF HORACE 


During a course in Horace, I center attention on the 
choice and enumeration of details, on the comparisons 
and metaphors, and on the ways of paraphrasing the 
thought, each in Horace’s four kinds of verse, Epodes, 
Satires, Odes, and Epistles. 

At the end of the course some distinctly modern 
subject is taken like ‘‘automobile,’’ “radio,” etc., and 
the class is asked to reproduce in English the four 
styles, and to exemplify the points studied. Sometimes 
all are to be written in verse, but this year free verse 
was prescribed for Ode and Epode, and prose for Satire 
and Epistle. The subject was “‘Christmas Presents.”’ 
The SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS May 
be interested in the results. I am enclosing the work 
of William Gleason, S.J. 


—FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 
Saint Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 


Ode 
TO A MOTHER 


Had I Aladdin’s lamp, a fairy wand, 
My wishes for you 

Would be gifts, my fancies 
Realities. 

A bit of lace, 

Finer than the thinnest spider-web, 
Whiter than the frost of early morn, 
I’d send to you. 

Delicate plate, blue, with white-sailed ships upon the sea, 
And dainty cups 

From China would come to you. 
The purest pearl, 

Stolen from the dark green ocean-floor, 
I'd find for you; 

Set 

In a ring of purest gold. 

Yet, 

Now must my gift 

Be only a prayer 

That greater, richer gifts, 
Heaven-brought, 

May descend on you. 


Epode 
WHAT? 
What 
Shall I give to you’ 
Perfumes from Paris 
Or lace 
Brought from quaint Brussels? 
Or shall it be 
A lustrous diamond, 
Which an African hand first touched ? 
Or shall I seek for pearls 
Strung on a golden chain, 
Which even a queen 
Might envy? 
Perhaps with flowers, 
A bunch of orchids, sweet peas or humble violets 
I would better greet you. 
Yet would they all 
Be mean, 
Cheap, 
And trivial, 
When my desires, 
And longings 
And wishes you'd know. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TRAINING 
OF THE LATIN TEACHER 


Contributed by M. F. GAMMON, a student in the 
SUMMER SESSION at Teachers College in 1925 


Latin courses in college are usually cultural and 
inspirational as well as scholarly, and as such certainly 
justify their existence. They are a sort of golden 
bough, obscured by preliminary gestures of discourage- 
ment, impatience, boredom, and disgust. I had hardly 
dreamed that there was such a golden bough until my 
literary horizon was broadened by Latin in the light 
of comparative literature. Just as certainly, however, 
I was totally unprepared to teach. 

My most crying need was a thorough review of the 
content of Caesar’s Gallic Wars, six orations of Cicero, 
and six books of the Aeneid. I had forgotten them. 
I should have liked a manual containing the most 
frequently used and fundamental points of syntax, so 
that I could concentrate on these. Together with this 
I needed a vocabulary review. The days for prose 
composition were perfect nightmares. I was hazy on 
principal parts, on i-stem nouns, the future of the third 
conjugation, etc. I had actually forgotten about the 
“future” subjunctive. In fact I asked for it once, and 
after two valiant efforts, a bright little boy said au- 
thoritatively, ‘“There aint one.’’ Whereupon I had to 
laugh wholeheartedly at myself. The class laughed, 
too, and to my surprise I found that I had established 
something of a reputation for a wit, for “kidding’’! 

A historical survey in outline form and in detail 
covering the years from the first Triumvirate through 
the death of Augustus would have been of immense 
value. I mention this because I learn historical facts 
with much difficulty and forget them with the utmost 
ease. 

The history of words, etymology, and a knowledge of 
derivatives should be a part of the Latin teacher’s 
mental equipment. There is a romance in words that 
stirs the imagination. The teacher who is curious 
about words and stimulates pupils to wonder about 
them, is establishing a habit of thought which will yield 
lasting pleasure as well as profit. 

Methods and theories of teaching are all very well, 
but the most practical ways of learning to teach are 
by observation and, later, by practice. The demon- 
stration class should put into practice theories taught 
in the methods class. And after the teacher has 
observed enough to “‘find herself,’’ to project her own 
personality into methods, she should practice teaching 
for some time under kindly and helpful supervision. 

A knowledge of child psychology is almost necessary 
for the well-equipped teacher. It cannot take the 
place of the wisdom which the sensitive teacher ac- 
quires, but it helps her to adapt herself more readily 
to the child’s point of view and attitude of mind in 
general. 

The pupil may be extraordinarily sensitive; she may 
have an “inferiority complex,’’ or a ‘“‘superiority 
complex,”’ or one of those ‘“‘Freudian’’ things. She 
may be and probably is anemic, pasty-faced, lacking 
in the vitality so much appreciated by children. It 
seems to me that physical and mental health are of 
very great importance. Can we dismiss either as 
problems too hard for us to state in wordsor too elusive 
in their nature for any but the most general discussion, 
and then philosophize about the mystery of human 
personality? And yet the value of wholesomeness and 
normality in the classroom cannot be over-estimated. 
Why not have a “personality”’ director to work with 
the physical director? Let him see to our mental 
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hygiene and ‘‘psycho-analyze”’ us if necessary. There 
are too many “cranks” in the schoolrooms! Can a 
teachers training class in college help the student to 
realize the importance of a knowledge of psychology? 


DOES TEACHING “PAY”? 


You will find that I am not much of a scholar. I 
read and write for my own diversion. I’m very rusty, 
even on my Latin, and have to have dictionaries and 
commentaries galore when I try to translate. But I 
have an enthusiasm for the classics which I owe directly 
to a wonderful teacher whom I had in my early youth. 
Her influence, after all the busy years I’ve spent as 
wife and mother, was strong enough to turn me back 
to the Latin poets at middle age, and that, I think, is 
a thing which should hearten every teacher. I am sure 
that she could never have dreamed that she made so 
deep an impression on a careless, pleasure-loving 
student. And every teacher is probably sowing seeds 
of which she (or he) will never see the flowering. 

—E\ tract from a letter written by a woman whose 
poems on classi<al themes are well known. 


HELEN’s HANDMAID 


In equal wise by time’s disaster broken, 
Helen and her old handmaid both sat weaving, 
And, with a world of memories unspoken, 
The mistress fell into a silent grieving. 
‘‘What ails my lady?’’—thus her handmaid to her... 
“T’m mourning for the ill that I have seen.” 
‘*’Tis I should mourn because your eyes were bluer 
Just by a trifle, than mine e’er have been.”’ 
‘‘What can a deeper richness in the eye, 
A softer bloom upon the cheek betoken?”’ 
“Tis but a trifling difference, but for me 
It has meant dull and stretched vacuity,— 
While all the triumphs of the world have spoken 
For you, and banners have gone down the sky! 


Both dropped to silence, and both heaved a sigh! 


—HARRY KEMP, The Sea and the Dunes and Other Poems 
Brentano's 


Note.—This is one of the poems which appear in Bulletin IV.* 
Titles of others are listed below. 

Arethusa, Hymn of Apollo (PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY); The 
Argo’s Chantey, Night Watchers (WILLIAM ROSE BENET); 
Casualties (WILFRED WILSON GIBSON); Daedalus, The Moderns 
and Pan, Penelope Sews (ROSELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY); 
Daphne (PATRICK R. CHALMERS); Dawn in Hellas (AGNES 
KENDRICK GRAY); Echo (ARTHUR GUITERMAN); Eurydice 
(FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON); The Faun (THEODOSIA 
GARRISON); Helen’s Handmaid (HARRY KEMP); Icarus (AMELIA 
JOSEPHINE BURR); Lad Jason (ROBERT P. T. COFFIN); A Musical 
Instrument (MRS. BROWNING); Nemesis (LORD DUNSANY); Now 
the Sky (MARK VAN DOREN); Ode to Psyche, Song: To Cynthia 
(BEN JONSON); The Odyssey (ANDREW LANG); On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer (KEATS); Quaesitor Aeternus (0. R. 
HOWARD THOMSON); The Satyrs and the Moon (HERBERT Ss. 
GORMAN); Two Towns (RALPH LINTON). 


*English poems dealing with classical mythology (25 cents). 


NOTICE 
The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South takes place 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 14-16. 
Material from the SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS will be displayed and an opportunity 
afforded for purchasing it on the spot. 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 


I. In Mimeographed Form 
This material is lent to teachers upon payment of 
postage, or ts sold for five cents per item unless otherwise 
indicated. Thenumbering is continued from the January 
issue. 


241. The Caesar course in the Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis. 


242. A day without Latin—a playlet for the 
beginning Latin class. Contributed by Eula 
M. Young. 


243. Where some famous men lived in Rome: a 
summary by Joanna Baker of an article by 
Euphemia M. Mann, appearing in the 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, March 1, 1926. 


244. Single copies of a test on classical references 
and allusions. Prepared by Grace Clark and 
B. L. Ullman. Test only is furnished. 


245. A selection and organization by semesters of 
collateral Latin readings. Prepared by 
May Hanna, Lafayette, Ind. 

246. Additional Latin words useful to editors of 
Latin newspapers. (See 223 for an earlier 
list.) Compiled by Dr. Lillian Lawler, 
University of Kansas. 

247. How the problem of varying ability is met in 
the Senior High School at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
by Helen Dunlap. 


248. Suggestions for teaching vocabulary, by 
Helen Dunlap, Senior High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


249. A pageant entitled ‘‘Mother Ducere.’’ Taken 
from the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, Nov., 1921, 
p. 101. 


250. Mastering the participle. Quoted from an 
article by Myra C. Simpson in the CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, Dec. 4, 1922. 

251. Significant points about the Romans: an 
outline for projects in the first and second 
years. 

252. Suggestions for an Easter program in the 
form of a Latin dramatization. Taken from 
““A Primer of Medieval Latin,” by Charles H. 
Beeson. Used with the permission of the 
publishers, Scott, Foresman and Company. 

253. An interesting experiment: an attempt to 
discover the procedure of pupils in attacking 
translation. By Mabel W. Rentfro, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. Quoted from the NEWS LETTER 
of the University of Idaho, Vol. VI, Num- 
ber I. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


The numbering 1s continued from the January issue. 
Price ten cents unless otherwise indicated. 


XXVII. Political questions suggested by Cicero's 
Orations against Catiline. By Dr. B. 
L. Ullman, University of Chicago. 

XXVIII. Marcus Tullius Cicero—Citizen; also 
Caesar, Cicero, and Pompey. By Dr. 
Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 

XXIX. The relationship of French to Latin. 

By George W. Putnam, Montclair, New 
Jersey. Reprinted from the CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, Jan. 13, 1919. 


